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he hoped to refute in his book. He opposed the issue of legal tender 
notes as unconstitutional, but he was gratified at Johnson's plan, " not 
of reconstruction but of restoration ", having always held that the 
seceded states were never constitutionally out of the Union (XI. 405). 

William MacDonald. 

A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion. By Frederick H. 

Dyer. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. 1908. Pp. 

1796.) 

A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion is the title given by the 
author, Frederick H. Dyer, to a quarto of 1796 pages, presenting a 
vast collection of statistics and other historical matter relating to the 
Union armies, gathered mainly from the 128 volumes of the Official 
Records of the War but supplemented from other books on the war, 
all of which the author says he has studied and compared. Parts 1. and 
11. consist of a collection of tables and lists of numbers, losses, or- 
ganizations, and events, variously and elaborately arranged and in- 
dexed, in part taken from other books, and in part gathered from the 
records by the author's research. Part in., covering 770 pages, consists 
of original historical work of much importance, the result of the au- 
thor's great industry in research and method in arrangement. It will 
be of great value to students of history. It consists of a concise state- 
ment for each regiment and lesser unit, of the date when and place 
where its existence began and ended, the parts of the army to which it 
belonged and the territory in which it served, at the different periods 
minutely defined, the different engagements, movements, and opera- 
tions in which it took part, and its losses from battle and other 
causes. This great narrative, covering the service of more than 2700 
regiments and lesser units, is a fitting epilogue for the great historic 
tragedy outlined in the preceding list of events, tables, and indexes, in 
which are set forth the enlistment of more than 2,000,000 men, the 
organization of twenty-six army corps of four score divisions and more 
than three hundred brigades, and their distribution among armies, or 
territorially in military divisions, departments, and districts; a list of 
1750 commanders of these various organizations, from brigade and dis- 
trict upward ; a loss of nearly 360,000 men ; and a list of several thous- 
sand engagements and other hostile operations ; and the number killed 
and wounded in (as we learn from Fox's Regimental Losses) more than 
1700 of 1981 regiments (Phisterer's count). Some of these tables 
and lists are taken from prior publications, to which value is lent in 
this volume by the author's collation of them with the other matter in- 
cluding much of his authorship. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
omission of citations of book and page for the origin of the statements 
in the text diminishes the usefulness and authority of this book. The 
space for them might well have been spared from the Regimental In- 
dex which covers 250 pages of part 1. with the repetition of matter 
fully set forth in the text of the Regimental Histories. 
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In part 1. a list of regiments and lesser units by states is followed 
by a numerical and tabulated summary of them. According to this 
summary there were in service 2494 regiments, 126 battalions, and 939 
companies (equal in all to 2621 regiments), against 1981 regiments, 
498 companies, and 232 batteries given in Phisterer's Statistical Record, 
equal in all to 2047 regiments. Comparison of our author's list with 
his Regimental Histories betrays twice counting of regiments which 
bore two names, and counting some which, never having been com- 
pleted, did not become a part of the army. On the other hand, there are 
instances of the omission of some which appear in the Official Records, 
for example, 1st Colorado Cavalry, Militia, 1st East Florida, 1st State 
Capital Guards of Kentucky, but a cursory view does not disclose 
enough of such omissions to seriously impair the authority of the vol- 
ume under review. 

A table in part 1., from Fox's Regimental Losses, gives 2,677,079 as 
the number of men in the army. This should be reduced probably by 
500,000 for repeated enlistments by individuals. The statement in the 
Statistical Exhibit that the deaths in Southern prisons were 29,498 
should be qualified by the remark published by the adjutant-general 
with this Exhibit in 1885 to the effect that this is less than the actual 
number, as the record of those in twelve prisons is missing, and that 
of five others is only partial. This Exhibit discloses, in the record of 
4944 deaths from drowning and 51 14 from other accidents, the fact 
that war has serious hazards besides those of battle and disease. 

Our author enlarges Fox's list of 300 " fighting regiments " by add- 
ing apparently from his List of Regiments and their Losses 600 which 
lost fifty or more killed and mortally wounded. 

A series of ample indexes of campaigns, battles, etc., covering 410 
pages, includes a tabular statement of the number of campaigns, battles, 
etc., in each state, a table of battle losses in each state, an alphabetical 
list of all battles and other hostile movements with their dates, a similar 
one for each state followed by a chronological list with the nature of 
the event and the troops participating. The events are classified as 
campaigns, battles, engagements, combats, actions, assaults, skirmishes, 
operations, sieges, raids, expeditions, reconnaissances, scouts, affairs, 
occupations, captures. They number 10,455 as against about 8700 events 
named in the Official Records Index. It is obvious that these are num- 
bers of the items in the lists rather than events, for it is evident that 
there is double counting, as in the case of a battle included in a cam- 
paign each of which is an item. The index to Phisterer's Statistical 
Record of battles and engagements contains 2240 names, but the list 
of battle losses in the book under review includes a little less than 
2000 names. Seventy-six of the events are designated as battles while 
Phisterer names 150 battles in which the Union loss was over 500. 
These comparisons serve to show rather the comprehensiveness of the 
book under review than to point out defects which will in any impor- 
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tant particular mislead the student who uses its great array of facts. 
The work is a valuable addition to the literature of the Civil War. 

Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the Civil War. 

By Emerson David Fite, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History 

in Yale University. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1910. Pp. vii, 318.) 

This book is a distinct and valuable contribution to the history of 
the period. The mass of facts hitherto unclassified by historians is 
enormous. The absence of a bibliography renders it difficult to deter- 
mine what sources the author has exhausted, but the foot-notes reveal 
those which he has found profitable. Especially commendable is the 
abundant use of periodical literature, and in particular of religious 
papers. State publications seem to have been somewhat neglected, and 
personal material almost entirely. In general, the facts, admirably ar- 
ranged, are left to tell their own story, but there are a few passages 
of brilliant comment. The scope of the work is broad, extending from 
labor-unions (pp. 204-212) to the Yale-Harvard boat-race of 1864 
(pp. 266-267). There are chapters on agriculture, mining and lumber- 
ing, transportation, manufacturing, commercial life, capital, labor, pub- 
lic improvements, education, luxuries and amusements, and charity. 
The greatest contributions seem to be the study of the European 
market for American food stuffs (pp. 97-123), which has previously 
appeared in much the same form in Mr. Fite's article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XX. 259-278; the description of the movement 
into the interior mining regions (pp. 36-41) ; the discussion of the plans 
for a Mississippi-Atlantic canal (pp. 48-54) ; and the chapters on capi- 
tal and labor. 

It is difficult to sever a period like that of the Civil War from those 
before and after it. Mr. Fite has cut the knot, and is scarcely ever 
led either backward or forward, though many questions are obviously 
handled with present-day. conditions in mind. This lack of a standard 
of comparison is apt to mislead the general reader, especially in the 
discussion of immigration and the chapter on public improvements, but, 
of course, will not affect the better informed. The topical arrange- 
ment of chapters, moreover, creates an impression of uniformity, dull- 
ing the sense of development during the period, and of the varying 
conditions in different parts of the country. It was, however, the 
proper method to adopt, and Mr. Fite has handled it with great skill, 
except, perhaps, that the Ohio Valley does not sufficiently stand out as 
an important unit, separate in circumstance and interest. 

Mr. Fite takes " for granted the reader's knowledge of the existence 
of the shifting paper standard of values" (p. vi), and so handles the 
subject that no confusion arises on that score. Without any such ex- 
planation, the tariff is equally neglected. This omission seriously 
affects certain portions of the book. To treat government contracts as 



